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DO not addreſs myſelf to you from any 

I particular reſpe& either to your abilities, 
or political integrity; of the former, you are 
doubtleſs endowed with a competent ſhare, 
though I am very far from conſidering 
« the throng of words,” or the powers of 
elocution, as any proofs of ſolid ſenſe, or 
ſound judgment—of the latter, you poſ- 
ſeſs preciſely as much as your patrons and 
employers ; the ſpecific quantity of which 
will be in ſome meaſure aſcertained in the 
courſe of this letter. But having aſſumed 
to yourſelf the conſequential character of 
a reformer of mal-adminiſtration, and an- 
nounced your intention of uttering a de- 
3 clamation 
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clamation in the ſenate, by way of mo- 
tion for a new ſyſtem of ceconomy and 
management. I think myſelf at liberty to 
anticipate the nature and deſign of your 
motion; and to make on it ſuch obſer- 
vations as may tend to prevent the dele- 
terious effects of poiſon conveyed in the 


faſcinating vehicle of pleaſing language, 


and ſpecious argument, by ſtripping fal- 


lacy of its diſguiſe, and following pretence 
through the various -windings of artful 


inſinuation. 


Ir will not be altogether foreign to my 


purpoſe to beſtow a few words on your- 
ſelf; the public have a right to ſuch in- 


formation as may enable them to diſtin- 
guiſh the real efforts of public virtue, 


founded on principle, and warranted by 


property, from the factious and pernicious 


_ endeavours of hireling partizans and pen- 
| fioned patriots; men who having neither 
intereſt, or ſtake in the ſtate, let themſelves 


out as the tools of the ambitious, to 


diſtract the.councils, and ſubvert the mea- 
ſures of government; to leflen credit at 


home, 


home, and ſully the national reputation 


abroad — ſacred is the advice —reſpectable 
the judgment of the ſincere, the faithful 

friend of his country; in a like degree 

profane is the declamation, deſpicable the 


oratory, of the wennn puppet of op- 


Ci poſition. 


| "You: Str, are, I underſtand (I mean 
not to diſparage, but fairly to repreſent 
you) a humble-born native of a ſiſter 


kingdom, ggcornmended by plauſibility 


of tongue, and pliancy of diſpoſition, 
you became a very neceſſary dependent 
on a nobleman, as remarkable for inch- 


nation, as inability to execute the higheſt 


offices of the realm; imported by him to 
this country, and placed by his intereſt 
in the ſenate, without a ſingle acre of 


land, or a fingle ſhilling of apparent pro- 
perty, you ſtand forth the champion of a 
people with whom yon have no con- 


nexion— The aſſertor of rights in 
which you are a, ſharer by curteſy only, 
and the defender of properties, in which 
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you have no other intereſt than the ſti- 
pend allowed you by your principal. 

Tus circumſtanced, there can be no 
doubt but your intended motion will be pre- 
ſented in ſuch a form, as will be beſt cal- 
culated to miſlead the unwary, and impoſe 
upon the unknowing.— That you will ſug- 
geſt to them ideas of cruelty in the levy- 
ing, and profuſion in the applying the 
public revenues—of miſappropriations in 
the civil liſt, and peculation in the public 
offices—of large ſums paid Yor ſinecure 
places and penſions, equally unneceſſary, 
and ynmerited ; of miniſters who oppreſs 
the people with new and heavy taxes for 
the purpoſe of enabling the crown to ex- 
tend its prerogative, and eſtabliſh deſ- 
potiſm, and who, though univerfally ig 

norant, incapable and rapacious, are ſuf- 

fered to fill the ſeveral departments of 
ſtate, to the excluſion of men able, in- 
formed, and fo diſintereſted, that they are 
ready to occupy the offices of the preſent 
defaulters without fee or reward; nay even 
| ED 
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to ſurrender to the exigencies of the ſtate 
the ordinary emoluments of their places 
That theſe are truths which need no exag- 
geration— that they are felt by every in- 
dividual--that you do not expreſs your 
own private ſentiments, or the opinions 
of a party, but the full apprehenſions of 
the world at large—The Senſe of the People— 
that impelled by fears for the ſafety of the 
commonwealth, and actuated by the moft 
ardent zeal for its welfare and glory; ; 
you will move the Houſe to addreſs his 
majeſty, . 


To remove from his councils, and 
5 all the efficient offices of ſtate, every 
member, high and low, of the preſent ad- 
« miniſtration, together with their ſeveral 
6 ſecretaries, deputies, clerks and aſſiſtants, 
& and to put and place as principals in the 
* ſajd offices ſuch perſons as ſhall be 
„ nominated and appointed by the preſent 
% oppoſition, who will execute the ſame 
5 without apparent emolument to them- 
<« ſelves, being defirous to transfer the 
„ odiuta of pocketing public money to 
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their needy penſioners, * depen- 
dents.” | 


\ 


« Trar his majeſty will be pleaſed to 


recal, ſuppreſs, and diſcontinue alt 


grants, ſinecure places, and penſions, 
except only ſuch as are held and enjoyed 
by the ſeveral peers and commoners 
now in oppoſition, their relations, 
friends, or adherents, which ought to 


be confirmed, and eſtabliſhed in the 
fulleſt extent and that his majeſty 


will be pleaſed to remit and give up 
one half of his preſent revenue, and 
ſubmit the management of the remain- 
der to a committee to be named by. his 
new miniſters, who will take care to 
provide all neceſſaries for his majeſty 
and his family, and to ſupply him with 
ſuch ſums for pocket money, as they 
ſhall think may be intruſted to him, 


without the danger of his committing 
acts of mumficence, or beneficence;, 
which may continue to him the af- 


fection of a 1 people, and thereby 
. 7281 "OY 


* bring the conſtitution into imminent 
danger.“ = 


Such will be your motion in effect, in 
form of words it may perhaps differ, and 
it will require but little comment, for 
you will aſſert that it contains The Senſe of 

the People, and ſerve it up as a preface to 
the ſeveral petitions ſpeedily to be pre- 
ſented to Parliament, in which it will be 
expreſſed at large. 


To theſe petitions then, the mode of 
obtaining them, the avowed and real pur- 
pPoſes, and the intended and probable con- 
ſequences of them, I ſhall now turn my 
attention, as a means of founding an en- 
quiry, how far they may be conſidered to 
convey the true Senſe of the People. 


A CERTAIN ſet of Members of both 
Houſesof Parliament, diſcarded Placemen, 
Þ Aiſcontented Stateſmen, diſappointed Cour- 

tiers, for the moſt part needy, and all 
ö ambitious, having travelled through all 
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the hackneyed roads of oppoſition, and 
tried over and over again all the chicanery 
of motions for accounts, reviſions, and 
enquiries, determine to ſtrike out a new 
path, and having in vain attempted within 
doors to frighten, perplex, and weary ad- 
miniſtration out of their offices, endeavour 
now to raiſe diſturbances without, and 
either to awe them into a ſeceſſion from 


their employments, or by one bold puſh 


to overturn them, and the conſtitution to- 
gether. For this purpoſe they have righ- 
teouſlybuſied themſelves, during the Chriſt- 


mas receſs, in gathering together, under 


the ſanction of the ſheriffs, where they 


happened to be creatures of the party, 
and of the malcontent lieutenants of coun- 


ties, where the ſheriffs would not act un- 


der command, mobs compoſed of their 
own tenants, tradeſmen, and more imme- 
_ diate dependents, together with that weak 


and unprincipled multitude, who having 


no properties to loſe, or protect, are ready 
to obey every call to diſorder. To theſe, 
one half of them previoully trained to the 

buſi- 
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buſineſs, and the other half totally igno- 


rant and undiſcerning, two or three flam- 


ing ready-made ſpeeches are let off, full of 


the cruelty and oppreſſion of the preſent 


Miniſters, and replete with offers, aſſuran- 


ces, and promiſes of thoſe who wiſh to 
ſucceed them; recapitulating, on one hand, 


the burthen of taxes, an exorbitant civil 


liſt, ill-beſtowed places and penſions, the 
loſs of trade, the ſeparation of America, 


the war with France and Spain, an ap- 


proaching rupture with Holland, evils all 
fatally derived from the ignorance and 
wickedneſs of an adminiſtration poſſeſſing 
neither public credit or confidence, ſup- 


porting themſelves in their offices by mere 

dint of cortuption, in defiance of all thoſe 
| dangers which threaten their country with 
immediate ruin, and in deſpite of the 


Senſe of the People, whoſe voice has ſo re- 
peatedly demanded their inftant diſmiſſion 


and on the other hand, holding forth the 
55 bleſſings which may be aſſuredly expected 


from a change of men and meaſures, from 


the employment of thoſe zealous patriots, 
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whoſe hearts overflowing with affection 


for their fellow-citizens, feel all their diſ- 


treſſes, and, however reluctantly, are con- 


tent to ſtep forth in this criſis of national 


deſpair, and to bear the burthen of the 


ſtate for the diſintereſted purpoſe of lower- 
ing taxes, curtailing extravagant diſpoſi- 
tions of the revenue, reſtoring trade, heal- 


ing diviſions, and procuring a ſafe and hoj- 
_nourable peace; all which their wiſdom 


and virtue will eaſily and ſpeedily effect. 


Tux petition, ready framed and copied, 
is then produced, and immediately ſigned 
by the prediſpoſed adherents of the party. 


The few whoſe weak minds may be in- 
fluenced by weak, though inflammatory 
argument, and the many who, having no 
minds of their own, ſubmit the direction 


of their opinions to the byſtanders. A- 


committee is appointed by whom the pe- 


tition is handed round the county to ſuch 
of the cabal as, by the rhetoric of ſtrong 


beer, or the art of varying hand-writing, 


can procure a number of ſubſcribers . 
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5 another committee of correſpondence and 
aſſociation is named to be ready for further 


miſchief; and then the very ſame leaders 
adjourn to another county, where they act 
over again the ſame play (tragedy or co- 


medy, the event muſt determine) make the 


ſame ſpeeches, produce the ſame petition, 
and promote the ſubſcription of it in ex- 


actly the ſame way, citing always the ex- 


ample of the laſt county they performed 
in as an inducement for the next, and ex- 


hibiting the long roll of names, no mat- 
ter how obtained, as unqueſtionable evi- 


Aer of The Senſe of the People. 


Tux reformation of the ſtate, the remo- 
val of grievances, the eſtabliſhment of 


economy, the honour and happineſs of 


the people, are the pretences of the pro- 
moters of petitions ; but what are their 


Teal motives? inſtilling into the minds of 


their fellow-ſubje&s groundleſs ſutpicions, 


and cauſeleſs doubts of deſigns which ne- 


ver exiſted ; miſtating their own private 


views as the intereſts of the common- 


wealth; 
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wealth; attributing to the inſufficiencies 
of government all our failures, and to 


chance or accident all our ſucceſſes; hang- 


ing out pictures of public bankruptcy, 
ruin, and diſmay, and then cloſing all 
with exhortations to the people tb rouſe 
to aſſert their rights—to take the direction 


of the ſtate into their own hands—to 


withdraw from a laviſh and corrupt par- 
liament, the truſts no longer fit to be repo- 


ſed in them—and by their own acts to re- 
dreſs their own grievances, they firft ex- 
cite diſſatis faction which they hope to ri- 


pen into combinations, nay even tumults, 
if neceſſary, that ſo the king's miniſters, 
interrupted by violence in all their opera- 
tions, may be compelled to ſurrender their 
power into the hands of theſe diſintereſted 
patriots. 


Svcn are the intended conſequences of 
theſe fraud-fangled petitions! but there are 
others equally probable, that having thus 
wreſted the power out of the hands of 
the Parliament, the only true repreſenta- 
1 e 
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tives of the people, the natural guardians 
of their rights; and having reduced to a 
narrow compaſs the prerogative of the 
crown, they may themſelves aſſume the 
reins of government, and the deluded 
people will then find to their coſt, that 
they have made a wretched exchange of 
a Parliament even liable to a certain degree. 
of corruption, for a democratic govern- | 

ment, the licentious tyranny of a Con- 3 
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Non is it eaſy to determine which is 
moſt to be dreaded— the wretch who 
j would abandon himſelf to the diQtates of 
: a Miniſter, who might be apparently diſ- 
1 poſed firſt to plunder, and then to enſlave_ 

3 bis country, aud who would baſely ſacri- 
fice the ſacred depoſit in his hands at the | 
| throne of deſpotiſm ; or he who, deter- > 
| mined to gratify his reſentment, or ſerve 

his ambitious defigns, cavils at, and op- 


poſes every meaſure of adminiſtration, how- 
| ever neceſſary to the welfare, or however 
Sg. | conducive to the good of the common- 
1. . 5 wealth; 


„ 
wealth; . reviles the King with 1 


ful indecency, and maligns his Miniſters 
without truth or juſtice. 


| Tak firſt is, God be oriifed?! a charac-_ 
ter which cannot at preſent exiſt, the moſt 


gracious and benevolent monarch that ever 


fat on a throne cannot be ſerved by bad- 


miniſters, his example would correct the 
world; and in the. mildneſs of our pre- 
ſent government, we experience that his 
choice has ſecured to us the beſt. 


Ir, in the perſons of the ſupporters and 


abettors of petitions and aſſociations, any 


traits are diſcoverable of the ſecond cha- 


racter; if the picture bears any likeneſs 
to either of the patriots of the preſent 


times, and I am afraid the reſemblance is 


too ſtriking to be miſtaken, I need not 


caution my fellow-ſubje&ts to avoid him 


and every one of his confederates, and to 
ſhun the miſcreant who would glut his 
beaſtly appetite on the vitals of his coun- 


try. 
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Bur if this proſpect is too alarming, if 


the petitioners (I would be underſtood to 


ſpeak of the fabricators of petitions) have 
themſelves no deſigns beyond the ſucceſſion 
to places and emoluments, the means em- 
ployed to obtain thoſe ends threaten to 


_ occaſion the miſchiefs I have portended ; 
_ diſtractions in the ſtate, once created, are 


with difficulty ſubſided ; and the ambi- 
tion and avarice of a faction are often 
found to be diſeaſes of ſo contagious a na- 
ture, as to ſpread by degrees threugh all 


conditions, till the end is univerſal anar- 


1 chy. 


Or HER conſequences, though of a leſs 
ſerious nature, are alſo to be dreaded 
political party uſually confined to the me- 
tropolis, or at leaſt to the higher orders of 


the people, will diſſeminate its baneful 


influence through every quarter of the 
land, and over all ranks of people—the 


labours of the honeſt farmer, and the in- 


duſtrious mechanic, are ſuſpended, whilſt, 
at the command of their landlords, or by 
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the orders of their cuſtomers, they attend 


a county meeting—there they learn that 


taxes are oppreſſive and unneceſſary that 
the laws are cruel, and unequal, to which 


they havearightto ſubmit, or not as beſtſuits 
their convenience or inclination that obe- 


dience to the governing powers is bending 
the neck to {lavery, and that reſpect to the 
king is an encouragement to tyranny and 


deſpotiſm poſſeſſed of doctrines ſo de- 


ſtructive, they propagate them at the pa- 


rith meeting, and the alehouſe—all claſſes 


of men become politicians, contempt of 
the legiſlature begets diſhke to the re- 


ſtraint, and diſregard to the effect, of the 


laws, and produces idleneſs, diſſipation, 
and every ſpecies of vice. 


FROM difference in political opinion, too 
otten ariſe diſputes and diſſentions between 
friends, families, and neighbourhoods, 
diſſolving the ties of natural affection, 
looſening the bands of friendſhip, and 
turning the channels of neighbourly kind- 
neſs and communication, cutting off the 


inter- | 
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intercourſe of civil ſociety, and threaten- 
ing to bring the race of man back to their 
n ſtate of ſavage ferocity. 


Nox is Religion herſelf exempt from 
the fatal conſequences of theſe irregular 


and ill timed innovations: the pulpits are 
become the trumpets of ſedition; and in- 


ſtead of the peaceful doctri nes of Chriſt 


and his diſciples, the meek ſpirit of obe- 


dience to the laws, and honour to the 
throne, ſo conſtantly inculcated in the 
divine writings ; the preachers of the fac- 
tion abandon the precepts of chriſtianity 
and morality, to encourage diſreſpect to 
the king, and denounce vengeance againlh 
his miniſters. | 


Dip the petitioning patriots act from 


any real principle, did they form even a 
ſingle with to advance the happineſs of 
their country, would they diſturb the 
public harmony, at a time when all her 
deareſt intereſts are at ſtake ? when con- 
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cord, unanimity, and confidence are ſo 
eſſentially neceſſary to cruſh a daring and 
unnatural rebellion, and ſupport a juſt 
and honourable war? Would they at ſuch 

a time ranſack the boſom of malice for 
charges againſt the directors of her coun- 
cils, and the conductors of her arms? 
would they call off their attention from 
great and neceſſary objects, of no leſs 
import than the very exiſtence of the ſtate 

to trifling eſtimates, and childiſh calcula- 
tions? Would they endanger the loſs of 
millions for the probable chance of ſaving 
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finances, and depreſs the minds of the 


people with croaking forebodings of ir- 
retrievable ruin? 
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Having 


a few thouſands ? Would they inſpirit 
our enemies by a bankrupt ſtate of our 


T uIs is not the line of conduct which 
denotes the friend of his country; it marks 


out the deſigning, ambitious, reſtleſs, and 
intereſted partizan. 
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HAvING thus freely, and J hope can- 


didly, animadverted on you, and your in- 


tended motion—on your patrons and em- 


ployers, and their petitions and affocia- 


tions—having, I flatter myſelf, eſtabliſhed 


beyond a doubt, that your oratory is the 


produce of preſent pay, and that all their 
patriotic labours originate in the hope of 


future profit, and power—having enabled 
the plain, well meaning, unſuſpecting 


freeholder (for whoſe ſake principally I 
write) to diſtinguiſh the craft of the ſtateſ- 
man from the virtue of the patriot— 


having expoſed the fallacious pretences of 


the modern reformers, and exhibited their 


real views, the enquiry how far their pe- 


titions contain The Senſe of the People, is 


rendered almoſt unneceſſary. 


| Tr cannot be The Senſe of the People to 


a& in diametrical oppoſition to their own 
immediate intereſts, to be duped by the 


ſpecious declamation of profeſſed penſion- 


ers into a belief of oppreſſion which they 


do not feel, of profuſion which remains 


unproved, 
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unproved, or of baſe deſigns in miniſters, 


evidently ſtruggling to ſupport the hononr 


and ſafety of the ſtate by exertions at 


home and abroad, equally judicious and 
ſpirited. 


Ir cannot be The Senſe of the People to 
lop off a ſingle ſhilling from the civil liſt, 


to cramp the generoſity, or limit the mu- 
nificence of a monarch, whoſe application 


of his revenue can only be in the exerciſe 


of thoſe virtues by which he is ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, and who ſtands al- 


molt alone in the regal catalogue unſtained 
with a ſingle vice. 


Ir cannot be The Senſe of the People to ex- 
| preſs fears and apprehenſions of deſigns 
in ſuch a king to attain abſolute monarchy, 


every act of whoſe reign has been calcu- 


lated to preſerve inviolate the conſtitution, 
and to convince his ſubjects that he only 


aims at pre-eminence in being the friend, 


the protector, the father of his people. 
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Ir cannot be The Senſe of the People to 


, place confidence in the ſplendid promiſes, 
and delufive engagements of men once 


tried, and found wholly incapable of bear- 
ing the weight of government, the im- 
becility of whoſe adminiſtration laid the 
foundation of the rebellion in America, 
and the conſequent war with the Houſe of 


| Bourbon, and who having been diſmiſſed 


from their employments with the univer- 
{al and concurrent conſent of all parties, 
and diſtinctions, have been ever ſince la- 


bouring-per fas & nefas, to regain theirfor- 


mer eſtabliſhments, and are now playing 


away their laſt deſperate ſtake in the great 


game of politics, 


IT cannot be The Senſe of the People that 
ſuch men may be intruſted with the na- 
tional revenue, as have diſſipated and 
ſquandered away their own private for- 
tunes, and patrimonies in political intrigue, 
and purſuits of ambition; nor to confide 


in the diſintereſted declarations of thoſe 
who are beſet with * dependents, and 
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ill paid penſioners, ready the moment their 


patrons can graſp the rod of power to | 
blockade every approach to preferment, 
and leave no acceſs to civil or military 


promotions, but through the phalanx of 
hungry ſecretaries, and rapacioug deputies. 
in office, | 


TRE Senſe of the People cannot be con- 


veyed in petitions previouſly concerted, 
haſtily, and artfully obtruded on the pub- 
lic, ſupported by no other men of conſe- 
quence or conſideration, than the ſelect 


band of patriots in oppoſition, and their par- 


ticular adherents and dependents, and ſigned 


by leſs than a twentieth part of the free- 
holders of the ſeveral counties where they 
have been obtained. 


T he Senſe of the People is not conveyed 


in theſe petitions, becauſe wherever the 


virtue of lieutenants of counties, or the 
manly determination of ſheriffs, have af- 


forded opportunity, they have been tra- 


verſed, count eracted, and difavowed by ſo 
2 a proportion of the moſt reſpectable. 
2 | frecholders, 


* 
w 
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holders, as to leave no doubt tliat a very 
great majority of ſuch as are independent | 
and uninfluenced, totally diſapprove of the 
. meaſure, as well as the matter of the 
petitions, and confider them as the dying 


efforts of diſcontented and enn 5 
| faction. | 


The Senſe of the Rn cannot be con- 
ed i. petitions framed, and actually 
committed to writing, before they are 
propoſed at the - meetings, exhibiting 
complaints on ſubjects to which the per- 
ſons required to ſign them are entire ſtran- 
gers, propoſing modes of redreſs, the pro- 
priety of which they are wholly incom- 
petent to judge of, arraigning miniſters 
with whoſe very names they are unac- 
qvainted, and of whoſe actions they are as 
ignorant, as they are of the motives, and de- 
ſigns, of thoſe who have called them to- | 
gether. : | 


THESE petitions. Fa not contain The 


Senſe of the People, becauſe they ſuggeſt 
miſtruſt, diffidence, and want of confis 
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dence in the king and his miniſters, 
which have no exiſtence in the minds of 


the people at large, and moſt probably 


are ideas very diſtant from thoſe of the 
petition-mongers themſelves, however ne- 
ceſſary the inſinuation of them may be to 
anſwer their preſent purpoſes. 


- The Senſe of the People cannot be ex- 
preſſed in repreſentations of beggary and 


ruin, of the total loſs of our trade, and 


decay of our manufactures, of univerſal 


gloom, deſpondency, and diſmay; becauſe 
it is apparent that individuals are rich 
and happy; that trade is extended, and 


manufactures flouriſh to a degree even un- 


uſual in times of war and becauſe the 
public ſpirit is unbroken, its vigour un- 


abated, and hopes and expectations of ſuc- 


ceſs and conqueſt are almoſt univerſally 
prevalent. f . 


/ / . 
/ 


IT cannot be The Sepſe of the People 


to withdraw their confidence from the 


conſtitutional bulwark of their rights, a 


parlia- 


15 

parliament of their own choice, and to 
place it in ſelf- appointed committees, and 
junto's of men, aſſuming unprecedented and 
unauthorized power to alter the form of 
government, to break down the great fence 
of their liberties, to introduce a regulating 
ſyſtem of controul over every branch of 
the legiſlature, and to eſtabliſh a new and 
unheard of ſupremacy over King, Lords, 
and Commons. 


IT TIES be The Senſe of the People to 

exchange their preſent free and happy go- 
vernment for that of a certain number of 

petty tyrants, acting under a deſcription 5 
fimilar to the form uſurped by the leaders 
of rebellion in America, and like them, 
under the pretence of ſecuring their liber- 
ties, introducing real ſlavery, and exer- 
ciſing at will the moſt arbitrary: and de- 
ſpotic _ 


IT is apparent that it is not The Senſe of 
the People to abandon the ſtate as a ſinking 
wreck, or to with-hold their ſupport from 
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the king and his miniſters, becauſe i in this 


criſis of public difficulty (but not of deſpair 
or extreme danger) their purſes have been 
open, and their hearts warm in the glo- 
rious cauſe of their country, they have 
contributed without a murmur to the ne- 


ceſſary expences of war, and have armed 


themſelves with alacrity to repel the ene- 


my from their coaſts. 


Ir cannot be The Senſe of the People to 
render themſelves the objects of ridicule 


and deriſion to all the nations of Europe, 
by deſiring to remove from the offices and 

councils of ſtate, men of approved loyalty 
and unſhaken ſidelity, of characters which 
malevolence has in vain aſſaulted, and en- 


vy attacked without ſucceſs, to make way 


for Charles Fox and John Wilkes to 


guard the national finances, general Bur- 


goyne to conduct the armies, and admi- 


ral Keppel to command the navies of 
Great Britain. 


The 
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The Senſe of the People cannot be aſcer- 


tained by public county meetings, and 
tumultuous aſſemblies, at which but a 
very ſmall proportion are able, and a ſtill 
| leſs are willing to attend, where the ſpeak- 


ers on the one hand are ſupported, ap- 
plauded, and huzza'd by their leſs conſpi» 


cuous aſſociates the mob; and thoſe on 


the other ſide, are hiſſed, hooted at, and 


inſulted by theſe reſpectable and pre» 
determined abettors of faction and diſor- = 
der. 


ANp laſtly, your motion and ſpeech 


in the Houſe of Commons on the 11th in- 
ſtant, will not contain The Senſe of the 
People, becauſe it will be intended to uſher 
in, and prepare the houſe to receive pe- 


titions, manifeſtly reprobated and rejected 


by every ſober and ſenſible citizen, by every 
well-informed, honeſt, and indepen 
man. | 


Ir follows then, that The Senſe of the 
People is not to be found in the ſpeeches, 
motions, 
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motions, petitions, aſſociations, or other 


combinations of theſe ſelf-denominated 


patriots, the members in oppoſition—that | 
they neither have, or deſerve the ſmalleſt 


degree of the confidence or approbation of 


the world at large—that they are acting 
on their own bottoms, playing their own. 


games, and endeayouring to promote their 
own private views and intereſts—and that 
their opinions and conduct can no more 
be ſaid to repreſent thoſe of the people, 
than the addreſſes to Richard the Protec- 
tor could be ſuppoſed to contain the hearts 
and affections of all the good people of 
England. | 


Waxes then are we to ſeek The Senſe if 


the People ? In the calm and ſtill voice of 
reaſon and conſideration ; reaſon, which 


never expects to find perfection in any ſyſ- 


tem of human policy and conſideration, 


which accounts and finds excuſes for, in- 


voluntary, and, in many caſes, unavoid- 


able error. If we ſeriouſſy wiſh to diſcover | 
the real Senſe of the People, we muſt avoid 
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public meetings, where noiſe overpowers 
ſenſe, and the operations of prudence are 
ſtifled, by the outrageous vociferation of 


party- bullies, and ſearch for it in the clo- 


ſets of retirement; could we there queſtion 
every individual, we ſhould ſoon make the 
pleaſing diſcovery, that the preſent Senſe 
of the People expreſſes loyalty and affection 
to the king; neceſſary reſpect for, and 
proper confidence in, his miniſters; a chear- 
ful ſubmiſſion to the burthens which the 


exigencies of the ſtate render unavoidable 
in ſituations of public diſtreſs; a firm and 
manly dependance, that by the wiſdom of 


government, and by the valour of our 


fleets and armies, we ſhall ſoon riſe ſupe- 


rior to the dangers which have threatened 


us, but which have already loſt their tre- 
mendous aſpects ; a ready obedience to the 
law, by which every bleſſing is made ſe- 


cure to us; and a fervent with to ſee pub- 


lic authority and private liberty ſtand to- 


gether on that broad and immoveable baſis. 


Sven. 


"By 


Sven I am convinced i is Ti he real Senſs 


F the People; and before you arange 


your ſtate of it for the public ear, com- 
pare the two repreſentations with candour 
and impartiality. The picture drawn by 
you opens a proſpect dark, dreary, and 
uncomfortable - Augæan Stables to be 


cleanſed—an Hydra's heads to be cut of- 


| unſpeakable labours to be gone through— 
and- almoſt inſurmountable difficulties to 
be overcome, before a ſingle ray of hope 
can beam on this benighted country— 


coverwhelmed with a load of calamity, 


and entangled in a labyrinth of perplexity, 
nothing leſs than the inflexible virtues of 
yourſelf and your party can be found equal 
to the arduous taſk of reſcuing it from ſuch 
accumulated _ miſery : a taſk which the 
warmeſt animation of ſympathetic affec- 
tion, could alone induce you and them to 
undertake; but which the united force of 
wiſdom and perſeverance may in time ef- 
fect—if unlimited power, and unbounded 


confidence be committed to theſe 1 immacu- _ 


lite ſtate labourers. 
ON 
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On the other hand 1 offer you the ſtate 


of a nation involved, but not over- 
powered; ſtruggling with difficulties, but 
not ſinking under the weight of them: 
happy in a king, and ſatisfied with his 
miniſtry ; enduring with patience the in- 
evitable burthens of war; and looking 
forward with pleaſing hope, and well 
grounded expectation to thoſe happier days; 
when by the reſtoration of public tranquil- 
lity, by a ſafe and honourable peace, the 
neceſſity of additional taxation ſhall ceaſe, 
or be ſupplied by the encreaſe of trade, 
riches, and territory, 


Your auditors in parliament, and the 
readers of this letter, will not be at a loſs 
to judge whoſe portrait is the moſt ſtrik- 
ing, and whoſe deſcription moſt conſonant - 
to truth. I have endeavoured to found all 
my arguments in facts, and ſubmit them 
to the public in the humble garb of plain 
and unaffected language, unaided by ſo- 
Phiſtry, and unadorned with the capti- 
R vating 
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vating dreſs of flowery diction, and ſtudied 
elegance: the language of the heart 1s 


in my opinion beſt” adapted to Expreſs 


The 1 of the People. | 


I am, Kc. ir 


U 


